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METHODS OF CULTURE. 


Principles never change, but methods are con- 
stantly varying. The principles of education 
grow out of the constitution of the human mind, 
which is the same in all ages and among all peo- 
ple, and hence they are essentially unchanging. 
The education of the youth of the present gen- 
eration is based on the same fundamental prin- 
ciples as those on which the education of all for- 
mer ages was founded. Amidst the great changes 
which the revolutions of the ages have produced, 
these principles remain “ semper et ubique,” al- 
ways and everywhere the same. They compre- 
hend intellectual discipline, the acquisition of 
knowledge, the cultivation of the power of 
thought, the inculcation of correct habits of think- 
ing, and the development of all the intellectual 
faculties. 

But methods of culture are perpetually chang- 
ing. They ought to be considered only as means 
to an end, the end being always the same, but 
the means varying continually, so as to adapt 
themselves to the changing characteristics of na- 
tions and generations of men. The work to be 
done is the same in all cases, but the ways of 
doing it are various. 

This thought may enable usto form a just esti- 
mate of the value of discussions about methods 
of culture. They are only different ways of 
reaching the same result, different means of ac- 
complishing the same end. Hence no educator 
has a right to impose his method of culture on 
his neighbor by saying that unless he works in 
his way, he will not succeed. 

There is no such thing as one stereotyped and 
unchangable method of culture. There is one 
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unalterable system of correct principles in the 
science of education, on which all true intellectual 
culture depends—but there may be a hundred 
ways of applying these principles in the processes 
of education—a hundred methods of culture. 
In the broad fields of education, every teacher 
must adopt his own methods and work for him- 
himself and in his own way, as every other man 
in the world does. In the school-room, as in the 
world, a man must be himself if he would suc- 
ceed. He must put his own individuality into his 
work. He must be modeled after no other pat- 
tern of ateacher. He must be his own standard, 
must project Aimself into his work, and must do 
his work in the way in which he is capable of 
doing it best. 

He may read the thoughts of other men on the 
subject of education, he may study the plans of 
other teachers in the work of education, and thus 
he may get all the help he can from the experi- 
ence and instruction of others. But let him, by 
no means, attempt a servile imitation of anybody. 
Let him make his own method of culture. Let 
him reason it out for himself, and accept it as 
the method by which he can most successfully ac- 
complish his work. If he approves another 
teacher’s plan of instruction, let him incorporate 
it into his own nature, assimilate it to his own 
mind, adapt it to his own habits and capacities, 
before he adopts it as his plan of instruction, else, 
by making an abstraction of himself, he may fail 
to do his work successfully. We need live teach- 
ers—teachers who throw the whole of their in- 
dividuality into their work—teachers who make 
their own methods of culture, methods which are 
a part of themselves, animated by their own 
hearts, developed by their own brains, beating 
with their own pulse, breathing with their own 
breath, and inspired with their own vitality. 


Of course, every instructor must thoroughly 
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understand the departments of knowledge which 
he proposes to teach. He must also have the 
art of communicating the knowledge which he 
possesses. He must be able, too, to awake in the 
minds of his pupils an intense desire for the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, and he must be deeply 
interested in the great work to which his life is 
devoted—the work of education. He must also 
have the power of adaptation, so as to use the 
proper means in the case of each of his pupils— 
the means which will best promote their true in- 
tellectual culture. Our teachers having these 
necessary qualifications, there may be great 
variety among them in other respects. In the 
discipline of their pupils, they may be mild or 
sharp, persursive or argumentative, gentle or 
severe, according to the pupils they have to gov- 
ern and their own capacity for governing them. 
In the infliction of punishments, some may best 
succeed by administering the rod, while others 
may do their work better by discarding it. All 
that we contend for is that, as other men differ 
and must differ in the various methods of attain- 
ing the ends to which they aspire, so teachers 
must be allowed the same privilege, and each 
must be permitted to do his work in his own 
way, t. e. in the way by which he will best suc- 
ceed, because it is best adapted to his capaci- 
ties. 

But no man can become a really good teacher, 
such a teacher as will prove an ornament to the 
profession, who makes an abstraction of himself, 
and allows himself to become a “cut and dried” 
specimen of any of the various methods of cul- 
ture. The honor of the profession and the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the work of the profession, 
demand that each teacher should allow his own 
individuality to stand out in bold relief. Then, 
if he be a man of unimpeachable character, de- 
testing everything that is mean, hating every 
species of falsehood, taking pleasure in his work, 
putting confidence in his pupils, honoring his 
profession, feeling the importance of his mission, 
and utterly disdaining to cringe to any obstre- 
porous patron who may attempt to control him in 
his policy—then he will prove himself a true 
man and a true teacher, whose worth the world 
will some day acknowledge, and whose fame will 
go down to succeeding ages. 


[SCHOOL COMMENCEMENTS AT NASH- 
VILLE. 


The Louisville Home and School in an article 
declining to publish the reports of closing exer- 
cises of various schools and colleges, says: “There 
is a wonderful sameness in the history of these 
‘commencement’ exercises, as they are curiously 
called. In all the girls’ schools there is the same 
array of tulle and white swiss and flounces and 
ribbons and hair, and essays on Music, Moonlight, 
Love and Flowers; in the boys’ schools the young 
hero marches down to the footlights, like Bom- 
bastes Furioso in the play, speaking his piece, 
showing how the country is to be saved, and re- 
tires, with a flourish of trumpets or the twanging 
of fiddles, to await the nomination of a grateful 
people for the presidency. In some schools, to 
their honor be it said, all this glitter and osten- 
tatious nonsense have had no place.” 

The term “commencement” was doubtless 
originally used in such connection to indicate the 
fact that the youths upon whom collegiate honors 
were bestowed then commenced their career as 
A. B’s. Custom has given its use a kind of in- 
appropriate recognition as applied to all similar 
exercises. Our contemporary is exactly right in 
inveighing against all needless parade and osten- 
tation upon such occasions. No such transparent 
humbuggery has been so long and so successfully 
practiced as is to be found in the clap-trap school 
exhibitions yearly gotten up to advertise unde- 
serving institutions and teachers and to tickle the 
vanity of over-credulous pupils and parents, and 
even where an honest effort is made to have noth- 
ing presented that will conflict with good taste 
and common sense, it is very difficult to control 
the disposition to go into extremes upon these oc- 
casions. We remember the deep mortification of 
a most capable and efficient principal of a really 
good school, who, after, as he supposed, having 
eliminated everything objectionable from the pro- 
gramme for a closing day, was subjected to the 
chagrin of seeing two of the girls brought in by 
their parents, just before they were to read their 
essays, with trails ten feet long, requiring a ser- 
vant to each to carry and maneuvre them. But is 
it right, because of these abuses of them, to in- 
dulge in wholesale condemnation of such exer- 





cises? We think not. The simple fact that there 
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is a popular appetite for such entertainment ar- 
gues that there may be a legitimate way in which 
to gratify it. These counterfeits would not exist 
if there were not somewhere a genuine coin. 
Rightly conducted, such occasions may be made 
not only to contribute to the real advancement of 
pupils and the perfection of the schools, but to 
infuse an interest among patrons and to inspire 
that enthusiasm in the community without which 
the cause of education would languish and perish. 

We have therefore thought it proper to insert 
a brief notice of the current annual closing scenes 
in the three largest institutions now located at this 
the educational center of the State. The first in 
order was that of Rev. W. E. Ward’s seminary 
for young ladies, which has during the past year 
had an attendance of 241. The large hall in the 
seminary building was, as usual, crowded to re- 
pletion with a select and appreciative audience, 
and everything passed off with the utmost eclat. 
The following was the programme: 

NINTH ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT. MONDAY, 

JUNE 8, 1874. 

Prayer. 

Music—Duett. 
—and - 

Essay.—Latin Salutatory. Miss Jennie Clay- 


brooke, Triune, Tenn. 
Music.—Duett. Thousand-and-One Nights. 


Miss 7 Livingston and 

y.—Miss da Allen, N: sabville, Tenn. Sub- 
a i" Search of a subject.” 
Miss——.* 


Le Valse des Fleurs. Misses 


ject : 
' Music.—Die Verlassne. 

Essay.—Miss Violet Baird, Henderson, K 
Subject: “ There is not a string attuned to mirth, 
but has its chord in melancholy.” 

Music—Witches’ Dance. Wallace: Miss * 

Essay—Miss Sallie Ballentine, Pulaski, Tenn. 
Subject : “ The Importance of Mental Resources.” 

Music—Philomel Polka. Misses McGavock 
and Reese. 

Essay—Miss Mary Irby Bate, Edgefield, Tenn. 
Subject: “ The Human Hand.” 

usic— Vocal Duett. O haste Crimson Morn- 

ing. Miss Nunn and 

_* —Miss Isabelle Blackburn, Natchez, 
Miss. Subject : “ Flowers the Poetry of Nature.” 

Music— Vocal Trio. How dear to me. Misses 
Bate, McGavock and 

Essay—Miss Bettie Cabler, Nashville, Tenn. 
Subject : “ Belles of Society.” 

Music—Fantasie on Trovatore. Misses Clay- 
brooke and Reese. 

Essay—Miss Roberta Love Chadwell, Ed 
field, Tenn. Subject: “The Thief of Time.’ 





Music—A Starry Night. Miss——.* 

Essay—Miss Ella M. Cooper, Edgefield, Tenn. 
Subject: “ The Triumphs ‘of Intellect.” 

Music—Vocal Trio. When Morning Rays. 
Misses Bate, McGavock and Rogers. 

Music—Rain Drops. Miss——.* 

Essay—Miss Adalene McDowell Deaderick, 
Knoxville, Tenn. Subject: “The Web of Life 
is of Mingled Strands.” 

Music—Instrumental Solo. Whispering Winds. 
Miss Virgie McClain. 

Essay—Miss Mary Ellen DeMoville, Nashville, 
Tenn. Subject: “’Twas bright, ’twas beautiful, 
*tis past.” 

Music— Vocal Trio. 
Bate, G. McGavock and 

Essay—Miss Mattie Figures, Huntsville, Ala. 
Subject: “The tender grace of days that are 
dead will never come back to us.’ 

Music—Carnival de Venice. Herz. Miss 
Minnie Reese. 

Essay—Miss Mildred H. Ford, Walnut Bend, 
Ark. Subject: 

“Our acts, our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.” 

Music—Vocal Solo. Nightingale’s Trio. Miss 
Adalene Deaderick. 

Essay—Miss Sallie Green, San Antonio, Texas. 
Subject: “The Lone Star.” 

usic— Vocal Solo. Rapture of Love. 
Nunn. 

Essay—Miss Mary Hatton, Thompson’s Sta- 
tion, Tenn. Subject: 

Music—Solo for left hand alone. Lilly Dale. 
Miss Belle Smith, Box Spring, Ga. 

Essay—Miss Birdie Henry, Guntersville, Ala. 
Subject: “Drifted Leaves.” 

Music—Duett. La Radiense Waltz. 
Rye and 


In the Starlight. Misses 


Misses 


TUESDAY, JUNE 9, 1874. 


Prayer. 
Music—Waltzes. Misses——* and * 
Essay—Miss Nannie Hill, Edgefield, Tenn. 
Subject : 
Music—Heimweh. Miss——.* 
Essay—Miss Irene A. Hopkins, Springfield, 
Tenn. Subject: “The Music of Life.” 
Music—Valse Brilliant Mattei. Miss L. 


Ro. 
ey —Miss Mattie Johnston, Wales’ Station, 
Tenn. trot “The Finishing Touch.” 
Music—Silver Spring. Mason. Miss——.* 
Essay—Miss Blanche Lanier, Nashville, Tenn. 
Subject : “ Orient Pearls at Random Strung.” 
Music—“W ould I were Sweet Bird like Thee.” 
Guitar. Miss Hopkins. 
Essay—Miss Emma Lellyett, Nashville, Tenn. 
"| Subject : “What shall my Subject be ?” 





Miss . 
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Music—Trio. Somnambula. Miss * 

Essay—Miss Mary Livingston, Nashville, 
Tenn. Subject: “Scattering Sunbeams.” 

Music—L’Elissire d’amore. Thalberg. Miss 
L. Hendershott. 

Vocal Solo—“Who is at my Window?” Miss 
Deaderick. 

Essay—Miss Ida Belle Maddin, Nashville, 
Tenn. Subject: “The Vagaries of a Senior.” 

Music—Polonaise. Schubert. Miss Blanche 
Lanier. 

Essay—Miss Hattie Matthews, Camden, Ala. 
Subject : 

“Of all Sad Words of Tongue or Pen 
The Saddest are these, it might have been.” 

Music—“Scene du Bal.” Duett. Misses * 
and * 

Essay—Miss Bettie McClain, Edgefield, Tenn. 
Subject: “Then and Now.” 

Music—March Militaire. Miss & 

Essay—Miss Virgie McClain, Henderson, Ky. 
Subject: “Our Early Days.” 

Music—Midsummer Night’s Dream. Miss—-.* 

Essay—Miss Kate McClain, Henderson, Ky. 
Subject: “ Memory Gilds the Past.” 

Miss 


Music—Waltz Song from Faust. * 


Essay—Miss Emma McClelland, Edgefield, 
Tenn. Subject: “The Fall of a Leaf, a Whisper 


to the Living.” 

Music—March. Mendelssohn. Miss Mathews. 

French—Misses Blackburn and ug 

Music—Souvenir de Niagara. Miss——.* 

Essay—Miss Lou. McFerrin, Edgefield, Tenn. 
Subject : 

“They whom truth and wisdom lead 
May gather honey from a weed.” 

te ital Chase Galop. Misses——* 
an 

Essay—Miss Hattie McGavock, Franklin, 
Tenn. Subject: “The Present Age.” 

Music—“I heard a Voice.” Misses Bate, 
Deaderick and Hopkins. 

Music—La Gazelle. Miss Emma Lellyett. 

Essay—Miss Marie Louise McGavock, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Subject; “Day and Night.” 

Music—Mountain Carol. Miss McFerrin. 

ahem gue Polka. Misses Johnston 
an ‘ 


Essay—Miss Louise Grundy McGavock, Nash- 


ville, Tenn. Subject: “Quid Nunc.” 
Music—Shadow Song. Dinorah. Miss McClain. 
Music—Les Dames de Seville. Misses Ballen- 
tine and Rye. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10, 2874. 
Prayer. 
Music—La Baladine. Misses * and * 
Music—Polka. Misses Johnson and * 
' Essay—Miss Flora McNeill, Huntingdon, 
Tenn. Subject: “Act in the Living Present.” 








Music—Lucretia Borgia. Miss * 

Essay—Miss Fannie Nunn, Autaugaville, Ala. 
Subject: “The flower is beautiful; there’s a sting 
within.” 

Music—Home, Sweet Home. Gottschalk. 
Miss * 

Essay—Miss Ella Rankin, Edgefield, Tenn. 
Subject: “The fragrance is the spirit of the 
flower e’en as the soul is our ethereal portion.” 

Music—Cara Norma. Miss Emma Living- 
ston. 

Essay—Miss Lizzie Redford, Nashville, Tenn. 
Subject: “Our Commencement.” 

Music—Fantasie on favorite airs. Miss K. 
McClain. 

Music—I heard a voice. 
kins and Deaderick. 

Essay—Miss Lezinka Rogers, Brownsville, 
Tenn. Subject: “ Memories of the Past.” 

Music—Invitation to the waltz. Misses Mc- 
Neill and ” 

French—Miss Marie Louise McGavock. 

Essay—Miss Kittie Rogers, Wales Station, 
Tenn. Subject: “Dark Clouds mingling with 
the Bright.” 

Music—Harp Solo. Miss Lezinka Rogers. 

Essay—Miss Ada Rye, Nashville, Tenn. Sub- 
ject: “ Life—what we make it.” 

Music—Concert Waltz (Vocal). Miss * 

Wandering Jew Waltzes—Misses and 

Essay—Miss Sallie Sanders, Smyrna, Tenn. 
Subject: “Echoes from the Past.” 

erman—The Goldsmith’s Daughter. Miss 
Templeton. 

Essay—Miss Nannie Settle, Edgefield, Tenn. 

Subject : 
“Who pants for glory finds but short repose, 
A breath revives him, or a breath o’erthrows.” 


Misses Livingston and 
Shute. 


Music—Rigoletto. Miss Maddin. 
Essay—Miss Rebecca Sobel, Nashville, Tenn. 
Subject: “ Dawnings of the Future.” 
Music—Thro’ Valley, thro Forest.” 
Essay—Miss Eugenia Stubblefield, Nashville, 
Tenn. Subject: “Non nobis sed alius.” 
ar wee Solo. Miss Minnie Reese. 
Essay—Miss Minnie Templeton, Charleston, 
Texas. Subject: “ Per Angusta ad Augusta.” 
Music—Butterfly Galop. Misses Maddin and 
McGavock. 
Essay—Miss Willie Tison, Baldwin, Miss. 
Subject: . 
“There is music in all things, if men had ears— 
This earth is but an echo of the spheres.” 
Misic—O Come to Me. Kucken. 
Maddin, McClain and Deaderick. 
Essay—Miss Ida Williams, Centreville, Tenn. 


Misses Bate, Hop- 


Music—Dinorah. 


Misses 
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Subject: “We go forth to take whate’er the fu- 
ture brings.” 
Music—Moses in Egypt. Miss Rye. 
Essay—Miss Maria Wood. Subject: “Board- 
— Girls.” 
usic— Waltzes. Misses Rye and * 
Chorus—Thro’ the World. Bohemian Girl. 
Misses McClain, McGhee and Livingston. 
*Names of undergraduates omitted. 


On the night of Thursday, June 11, the com- 
mencement exercises of the University of Nash- 
ville took place before a large audience in the 
hall of the House of Representatives, at the 
Capitol. 

- PROGRAMME, 

Prayer. 

1. Chas. T. Fullilove, La.—A declamation. 
Subject: “The Mississippi Contested Election.” 

2. John C. Underwood, Ky.—A declamation. 
Subject: “The Future of the Mississippi Valley.” 

3. Geo. L. Mason, Ga.—Society Valedictory. 

4, John C.'Calhoun, Fla.—Address. Subject: 
“Progress of Science.” 

5. C. P. Curd, Tenn.—Address. Subject: 
“Light and Darkness.” 

6. Diplomas presented and degrees conferred. 

The closing exercises in the city public schools 
occurred on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 16th 
and 17th of June. The different rooms in which 
they were held were crowded with delighted 
spectators, and the performances of the children 
evinced the most careful care and training on the 
part of their teachers in all of the departments. 


In order to accommodate the great number wish-} 


ing to hear them, the graduating exercises of the 
High School were held in Masonic Hall, which 
was jammed during the entire day, and hundreds 
could not gain admittance. The following was 
the 
‘ PROGRAMME, 

Prayer. 

1. Music—“I will seek my Father,” by the 
school. 

2. Lula Stanley—Salutatory. 
sioned here.” 

3. Charles Halley—Address. 
light.” 

4, Lizzie Morris—Essay. “I don’t care.” 

5. Music—“April Showers,” by the school. 

6. Emma Perry—Essay. “Behind the Cloud 
is the Sun still shining.” 

7. Frank McKee—Address. “ Perseverance.” 

8. Music—‘Ruth and Naomi.” Duet. 

9. Sallie McConnell—Essay. “They say.” 

10. Music—“ Sweet and Low,” by the school. 


“ Each is mis- 


“ Let there be 





11. Flora Butler—Essay. ‘ Change.” 

12. Chas. Hodges—Address. “The South.” 

13. Mattie Saffer—Essay. ‘A visit to Fancy’s 
Realms. 

14. Music—“Sing unto the Lord,” by the 
school. 

15. Jennie Garrett—Essay. “Shadows.” 

16. Henry Powers—Address. “No one lives for 
himself alone.” 

17. Music—“O’er the Hill, o’er the Dale.” 
Duet. * 

18. Lula Gaines—Essay. “The Ruins of Time.” 

19. Music—“The Bell,” by the school. 

20. Bessie Blackman—Essay. “ Unwritten His- 
tory.” 

21. Maggie Pendergast—Essay. “ Luxury.” 

22. Music—“ Have Faith,” by the school. 

23. Anna Thomas—Valedictory. ‘ Unwritten 
Music.” 


24. Music—“‘ School Festival.” 


Cantata. 








CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 


We have awaited with much interest the de- 
velopments in the mvestigation suggested by the 
last report of Supt. Thos. W. Fields, of the schools 
of Brooklyn, New York. It was our conviction 
from the beginning, however, that if his charges 
of immorality were sustained at all, it would be 
proof only that there is something wrong in the 
management of the schools under his charge, and 
that he has succeeded really in writing his own 
condemnation. It is quite too late for him to at- 
tempt to make an argument against mixed schools 
by quoting his failure to make the Brooklyn 
schools what they should be. His fallacious sur- 
mise as to the cause of the trouble in that par- 
ticular locality will avail but little in the face of 
the universal experience of the best educators and 
school managers in the land. No fact is more 
firmly established than that in a well ordered and 
disciplined school, not only can no harm result 
from the association of girls and boys together, 
but positive good is invariably the result. We 
will not now discuss the question farther than to 
introduce an article, which we fully endorse, from 
Holbrook’s National Normal. 


“The most remarkable matter connected with 
Supt. Field’s position is, all the Principals are 
astonished at the discoveries made by the Super- 
intendent in schools over which they have per- 
sonal charge. And when, in association assem- 
bled, these same Principals appoint a committee 
to confer with the Superintendent in relation to 
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these discoveries, it is still more remarkable that 
the only result of the conference was a brochure 
of seven pages in which the Superintendent, 
amid quantities of cant and personal twaddle, 
affirms that his educational creed is as firmly a 
part of his intellectual being as the athanasian is 
of the religious existence of others; that a part 
of this creed is “ that co-education of the sexes, 
having no foundation in necessity, is associated 
with possible danger. What is unnecessary is 
never innocent. Reason and nature are each, in 
their own departments, perfect. To take away 
or add anything to either, destroys its harmony 
and perfection. He indulges in other equally 
good —_ and lucid statements. He makes fun 
of the Principals for being the victims of fervid 
imaginations and of the caprice of a reckless para- 
graphist. Styles their surprise at his report as 
the nightmare dream of a dyspeptic epicure, and 
a fabric of monstrous and unnatural proportions, 
the result of intemperate and panic struck haste 
to clear themselves from charges never made by 
their Superintendent. Thus is a serious matter 
frivolously handled by one from whom, on ac- 
count of his position and responsibility in it, 
should be expected calm statements, rather than 
personal badinage ; dignified judgments rather 
than spiteful insinuations; sad facts rather than 
silly surmises based upon an assumed creed. 

In view of the report, made by the committee 
of the Board appointed to consider the subject, 
which seems to indicate that Supt. Field is ac- 
quainted with some sad facts. Are a fewor even 
many sad facts a sufficient ground for a change 
fraught with so much expense and involving the 
violation of so important a social principle— 
which certainly exists, whether recognized or 
ignored by the Brooklyn School Board? If 
Supt. Field should investigate any New York 
Female Boarding School with a scent sharpened 
by prejudice and creed, would he not more than 
likely find few or many sad facts upon which he 
could base asensational report for prurient news- 
paper readers? There are facts upon both sides 
of this question—sad facts, teo. Co-education 
has been ever recommended because of the sad 
facts of separate education. If pure girls are not 
safe when under the eye of pure teachers, when 
associated with boys, how can they be safe when 
their associations with the opposite sex are in no- 
wise under the management of teachers? Bad 
boys and bad men are not found alone in the 
mixed classes of the Brooklyn Public Schools. 
Nor do these classes furnish the only possible op- 

rtunities for pure girls to come in contact with 

ad men. Purity isever exposed to the contami- 
nating influences of vice. The question is what 
circumstances afford the most natural conditions 
for correct training with regard to these influ- 





ences. From our reading of the history of na- 
tions, institutions and individuals, we have not 
learned that the purest morality accompanies the 
most rigorous separation of the sexes. Nor do 
we believe that Supt. Field reads such lessons in 
his history. If hedoes, he must add to his creed 
that ‘Public Schools are a mistake which must 
be remedied by monastery and nunnery.’ In- 
deed we are inclined tothink that some such idea 
is in his creed, and he would out with it if he 
dared,” 





JConTRIBUTIONS. 








SHOULD FREE INSTRUCTION IN PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS BE CONFINED TO 
THE ELEMENTARY, OR COM- 
MON BRANCHES OF 
EDUCATION? 


PAPER READ BY PROF. A. BARTLETT BEFORE 
THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AT KNOXVILLE. 


We wish it to be understood in the outset that 
the question of free instruction simply is not be- 
fore us. bin ‘ 

Free instruction for the masses is considered 
and accepted as a sine qua non in this Govern- 
ment. It is justly regarded as at once the mini- 
mum and maximum of public provision for the 
preparation of the entire people for their duties 
as citizens, and for their due advance in modern 
civilization; the minimum as being the least 
which can be wisely done; the maximum, be- 
cause nothing more can be done, unless compul- 
sory attendance on free instruction be added. 

Our inquiry relates rather to the limitation of 
free instruction and the determination of its 
metes and bounds, if there be any. 

I. Has free instruction by the public any 
proper limit? 

We say by the public, for the private right to 
give free instruction will be conceded. The an- 
swer to the question is embraced chiefly under 
two antecedent inquiries, viz: the object to be ef- 
fected, and the source of support. 


THE OBJECT OF FREE INSTRUCTION. 


(1.) The object of free instruction is obviously 
to place within the reach of all such intellectual 
‘ 
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attainments as will fit them for their duties as 
citizens in a free government. The public edu- 
cate for the public good. In a country where 
every man is the legal peer of every other, bear- 
ing the responsibility of the elective franchise, 
on the right use of which depends the weal or 
woe of many ; being himself also eligible to office, 
and liable to be called to discharge its functions, 
enjoying the greatest liberty compatible with the 
rights of others; heir to no special favors and fet- 
tered by no imposed disabilities ; a subject of law, 
and at the same time a law-maker; having set 
before him the “open door” of business enter- 
prise, of professional pursuit, of domestic en- 
dearments, of virtue with her munificent rewards, 
of vice with her ghastly, bestial retinue; where 
success in any noble calling results from individ- 
ual effort; where honor, preferment and useful- 
ness wait upon inherent personal, manly quali- 
ties, invigorated and sharpened by right mental 
and moral culture: there to leave man in native 
ignorance is to destroy man and country together. 

The “cloud of witnesses,” from the “ Father 
of his Country” down to the present, giving har- 
monious, emphatic testimony on this point, it were 
useless to array before you. There can be no more 
doubt of the necessity of intelligence to an Anier- 
ican citizen than there is of air as indispensable to 
his physical life. Statesmen, divines, men of all 
parties in all sections, during the entire existence 
of this Government, have agreed that intelli- 
gence and American citizenship are inseparable. 


MORAL ENTERPRISES CANNOT BE SUCCESSFULLY 
PROSECUTED WITHOUT INTELLIGENCE. 


(2.) With us the State does not propose by any 
direct efforts to save men from the degradation 
of vice. Law, with its righteous sanctions, is sal- 
utary. Protection in the practice and expression 
of free religious opinions and worship is whole- 
some and fully guaranteed. Besides, intellectual 
education tends to moral improvement; but law, 
religious liberty, and the tendency of mental 
training afford room for degradation as well as 
moral elevation. They present a downward as 
as well as an upward path. Vice has as clear a 
field as virtue, and who does not know that she 
cultivates it assiduously? If virtue triumph in 
the conflict, it can be by the most skillful and 
heroic effort only. Will it be, can it be, without 





intelligence? The State, to be sure, does not aim 
at the prevention or removal of immorality ; 
the people are not constrained by ‘statute to es- 
tablish schools and contribute money for their 
support, that morals may be advanced; but it 
may be safely assumed that the larger number 
have some interest in morals ; that if schools can 
be made to promote morals as well as qualify for 
citizenship, they are more than satisfied to have 
itso. They also clearly understand that intelli- 
gence and morals are closely linked; that stolid 
ignorance and gross sensuality are firm allies. 
They have also come to understand that in the 
conflict against evil, common intelligence at least 
is an important, nay, an essential requisite ; hence 
the effort of the christian public to educate. 

For two objects, then, intelligence is necessary, 
to-wit: for the discharge of the duties of citizen- 
ship, and for the prevalence of that degree of 
morality conducive to order and social tranquil- 
lity. We assume that these points will be 
granted. 

II. The questions then arise, what extent of 
intelligence is necessary, and what are the means 
by which it can be obtained ? 

If the first .question can be answered, the 
limit of free instruction becomes fixed. This 
is our proposition: that the elementary branches 
of education include all that is essential to 
the attainment of that intelligence which fits 
a man for respectable and successful citizen- 
ship. They do not contain all the informa- 
tion needed, but they prepare for it and lead 
to it. by the elementary branches, we mean 
orthography, reading, writing, English grammar, 
arithmetic, geography, United States history, and 
perhaps we should add the constitutions of the 
Government and the State in which one resides. 
Most of these are acknowledged to be funda- 
mental to extensive, thorough scholarship. Pro- 
ceed to whatever distance in the paths of science, 
all alike must begin with these. They are the 
common door of entrance. If any climb up in 
any other way, they are but literary pretenders. 
More knowledge than these embrace is very de- 
sirable; the greater the draught at the fountain 
of truth the better, and for some of the callings 
of life, information and discipline beyond what 
these impart are essential. To claim and maintain 
that-these are adequate to every purpose of life, 
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argues a shallow brain and the obtuseness of 
ignorance itself. 

In support of the proposition that the elemen- 
tary studies are sufficient for the common pur- 
suits and duties of American citizens, we suggest 
the following reasons : 

1. The elementary studies thoroughly under- 
stood, do arouse to activity the mental powers. 
To this end thoroughness is indispensable. Super- 
ficiality causes but a ripple upon the surface of 
the mind. Fact and reason must be associated, 
and when the mind is well drilled in this way, 
through the range of elementary studies, the 
habit of careful and accurate investigation be- 
comes established. Facts are the superfices, the 
external, the visible, the ornamentation; they 
furnish a splendid entertainment. It is reason 
that moves the under-currents, and calls, de pro- 
fundis, the weightier powers of the soul, and ad- 
justs them in harmonious, healthful, energetic 
action, even as the deep currents of the ocean, 
not the surface agitation, make it a wonderful 
chemical laboratory. We are convinced that, if 
the child be accurately and thoroughly drilled in 
the English alphapet, orthography and grammar ; 
in geography, with its wide scope of collateral 
topics; in reading, so that it becomes, as it may, 
a fine art; in arithmetic, having its axiomatic, 
cogent, and, at the same time, practical prin- 
ciples; in the use of the pen, so that it is 
facile and ready—he will be an accurate, care- 
ful man in his calling, a prudent thinker, an 
intelligent conversationalist, a fair speaker and a 
broad-minded citizen. The truth is, there is a 
woful degree of inaccuracy in the teaching of the 
elements of an education. He is the best teacher 
who is rigidly exacting; who’ passes over no 
blunders, no shortcomings, no imperfections ; who 
impresses the truth that there is a correct way, 
and allows no deviation. Educate the young in 
this way, and while young their mental powers 
will become active, and this is a prime achieve- 
ment, for the mental powers will be likely to bear 
sway over the merely animal. What teacher of 
higher schools does not know that when a new 
pupil on examination is found accurate and thor- 
ough in the elements of science, he has but to 
go on to attain scholarly success. He is already 
awakened, and has the animus of the scholar. 

2. An acquaintance with the elementary stud- 
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ies is a preparation for the common duties of 
practical life. 

The farmer, the mechanic and the tradesman 
constitute the bulk of our population. Besides 
the duties of their respective occupations, they 
are often chosen common magistrates, county 
officers, school directors, church managers, and 
not unfrequently are sent to legislative halls. 
Those of them who have sufficient education to 
teach a common school, are ceteris paribus, lead- 
ing men. They have acquired that degree of 
mental discipline, when they have been correctly 
taught, and hence such desires for information, 
that generally they quite readily fit themselves 
for new responsibilities. They are not out of 
their place when they, in a response to a call of 
their fellow-citizens, assume the labor of com- 
mon offices in church and state, in addition to 
their ordinary avocations. It is not our opinion 
that they would not accomplish more, if more ex- 
tensively educated, but yet the affirmation holds 
true, that even in those States where high schools 
and colleges are most numerous and better 
patronized, the thorough common scholar is a 
leader of the majority, and is competent to lead- 
ership. He is versed in the current literature of 
his day ; he has his journals of science, and art, 
and politics; he is conservative and yet progres- 
sive; thoughtful, inventive, versatile, energetic, 
successful; an honor to his neighborhood and his 
country. He is qualified for the every day duties 
of life, and is indebted for his standing and suc- 
cess to the public school, where his “ideas were 
taught to shoot.” Times will change, and so 
greater scholarship will be required, but here we 
may safely rest for the present: “ Life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness” will not common- 
ly be jeopardized by such a man. Have we not 
then a just limit to free public instruction? 

But there is another consideration bearing upon 
this point, and we, therefore, proceed to speak 
of the 

SOURCE OF SUPPORT. 

(3). The people, by equitable assessment, are 
the supporters of public schools. The design is 
to distribute the burden equally. Taxation 
is the only resort, either as entire support, or to 
supplement a school fund which may have been 
donated by the general Government, or by the 
State, or possibly private citizens. Now it is 
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both common sense and common justice that the 
people should pay for a common benefit. Free 
instruction in elementary studies is a common 
benefit, for all need their advantages, and can 
avail themselves of them. It is the few who 
seek a higher education. Where high schools 
are open to all alike who prepare for admission, 
how many of the scholastic population enter 
them? In Boston, where intelligence is at a pre- 
mium, and education is necessary to respectabil- 
ity, only one in thirty, for whom free instruction 
is provided, reach the high school. In Philadel- 
phia one in sixty-eight. In New York one in one 
hundred and ninety-eight. In other words, three 
and a half per cent. of the scholastic population of 
Boston become members of the high school. In 
Philadelphia one and one-half per cent. In New 
York one-half per cent. Is not the percentage ex- 
ceedingly small? Yet the expense of these schools 
is very great. Is the common advantage equal to 
the outlay? Directly there is almost no common 
profit. How is the son of the laborer, who can- 
not have the time to attend a high school, im- 
proved by it? It may be said that the high 
school is a stimulus to those of lower grade, so 
that the standard of thoroughness and excellence 
in elementary studies is higher than otherwise it 
would be, and in consequence those who do not 
gain promotion for scholarship, and do not aspire 
to it, are correspondingly benefited ; that teachers 
and pupils are made more vigilent and thorough. 
At the first view this would seem a forcible argu- 
ment, but if at least only. one in thirty passes 
from the lower to the highest grade, how much 
profit the lower grades receive, I leave you to 
judge. 

Again, it may be said that though the number 
educated in high schools be small, yet they give 
a nobler and loftier tone to intelligence; that 
like the liberally educated generally, they become 
a public benefit, dispersed as they are among the 
various pursuits and callings of life, constituting 
a strong bulwark against ignorance and its con- 
comitant vices. Unquestionably this is true. 
High schools, academies, and colleges are an in- 
calculable good, not alone to those who have en- 
joyed their advantages, but to the people at 
large. So, also, are theological seminaries, medi- 
cal and law schools; but the most patent advan- 
tages accrue to those who attend them; and be- 
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sides, these schools are for the most part organ- 
ized and sustained by private benefactions, and 
in such numbers, too, and on such terms as to 
meet the wants of all. No young man or woman 
of talents and energy, if the time be at com- 
mand, needs to fail of such an education as the 
best and highest of schools afford. Poverty, if 
an obstacle, is not an effectual bar. 

If, then, the wealthy will support schools of 
the higher grades, why need the people be taxed 
for their maintenance? Common schools cannot 
be sustained, except at the public expense. Be- 
sides, many attend the high schools and receive 
instruction free who are clearly able to pay for 
their instruction, but yet are aided in part by the 
comparatively poor, who cannot reap benefit from 
it, who pay their annual assessment and get next 
to no return. This seems a fair and honorable 
principle—let the most common obvious benefits 
and privileges be obtained at the public expense, 
while those that are unequal and indirect should 
be procured by some other means. Legislative 
and executive officers and courts of justice are a 
public necessity and profit; hence, the burden of 
expense should rest equally upon all. But is 
there a local work projected, a railroad or canal 
to be constructed, which, while it may increase 
the aggregate wealth of the State, will specially 
enrich a section, then the people of that section 
should incur the chief expense. 

Elementary schools are a mental, moral, social, 
political and religious necessity, almost akin to 
the light and air so vital to human health and 
happiness, but which are so bounteously and 
freely given by our beneficent common Father in 
heaven. 

Schools for the higher studies are of inestima- 
ble worth, but they are also of the nature of 
privileges of which but a few can avail them- 
selves. They are like the planets which shine 
benignly and serenely upon all, which shed their 
calm radiance over all the world, and render it 
more beautiful and cheerful, but whose orbits and 
phenomena are known to the favored sons of 
science only. Let us now look at this question 
before us in view of the wants and circumstances 
of our own State, for it is the practicability of it 
which, I suppose, is the aim, not a superfluous 
theory. If in those States where common free 
schools have been long established and accepted, 
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and have become firmly intrenched in the very 
warp and woof of society, where no native citi- 
zen can be found who does not consider the gra- 
tuitous education of children an important part 
of life, where no neighborhood is complete with- 
out its school-house, where wealth abounds, if 
there the people choose to provide free instruc- 
tion for a few in the higher studies, as they may 
choose to build highly ornamented public edifices, 
as a symbol of their advanced civilization, or an 
object of pride, there is certainly less ground of 
complaint ; but among ourselves, where all schools 
are, in the minds of some, of doubtful necessity, 
where ignorance is wide spread and inbred, and 
boldly seeks to propagate itself, where the public 
credit is low, and there is no considerable school 
fund, and where many of our County Courts will 
not tax the people to raise a sum sufficient to 
prolong elementary schools for five months, and 
the people groan under the burden of their pres- 
ent taxes, it seems eminently untimely, impolitic 
and hazardous to the whole system of free schools 
to attempt the maintenance of free high schools. 
A permanent, simple, free system of elementary 
public schools is the great want of the State. A 
wise economy in her management must include 
as much as this. Her increase of population 
and wealth, and her rank in the sisterhood of 
States imperatively demand this, and demand it 
at once. How successfully to accomplish this is 
a most difficult social problem. One thing prom- 
inent among many is not to attempt too much 
in the beginning. “ Festinalente” is a good 
motto. School-houses are to be erected, teachers 
are to be qualified, directors are to be informed, 
county superintendents to be more eminently 
versed in the necessary machinery and its modus 
operandi; and more than all, and as a condition 
precedent and indispensable, the public mind 
must be aroused to see and feel that the work 
must be done. Time, patience and toil will 
achieve it, but let us dissociate it from everything 
except what is vital to its existence, and the 
task will be so much the lighter. Let us take 
the position that the State must continue a sys- 
tem of free elementary schools now inaugurated, 
and success is certain. 








THERE are over 14,500,000 children of school 
age in the United States. 





ESSENTIALS FOR THE PROFESSIONAL 
TEACHER. 


PAPER READ BY PROF. H. D. WYATT, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF CHATTANOOGA CITY SCHOOLS, 
BEFORE THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION AT KNOXVILLE. 


The subject assigned me needs only to be an- 
nounced to make it apparent to all that it is a 
very prolific one, and the enumeration of all the 
excellencies and equipments which are important 
for the teacher on the one hand, and the bare 
mention of the qualities, errors, and habits to be 
shunned on the other, together with the details of 
a work so comprehensive, would require volumes 
to elaborate it sufficiently that nothing import- 
ant be left unnoticed. 

The difficulty is on too vast a theme to make an 
appropriate selection from the mass of material 
which crowds the mind and presses for utterance, 
when only a limited time can be devoted to a single 
topic, and this only in part to a single individual. 

I shall name three general essentials, and under 
these, with some subordinate divisions, shall pre- 
sent what appears to me important in discussing 
this subject, hoping that when I retire the theme 
will be pursued by other members of the Asso- 
ciation. 


I.—KNOWLEDGE. 


1. Knowledge of mind; of the laws that gov- 
ern its workings—not simply a general knowledge 
of human nature, but knowledge in detail of its 
ever varying phases as developed in the formative 
stages of life. 

There was a time when power to wield success- 
fully the ruler, birch and hickory was the leading 
recommendation to “keep school,” and so long 
as this qualification was placed in the foreground, 
while higher and better endowments occupied a 
secondary position, the school took rank accord- 
ingly. ; 

There was sufficient force, but an evident lack 
of that refinement, true, symmetrical magnani- 
mity which characterizes the modern school. 

Good, strict discipline is an essential in the 
schoolroom, and there must be a governor. 

To be eminently successful, the professional 
teacher must be able not only to command and be 
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obeyed, but must have such a comprehensive 
knowledge of the different phases of humanity 
confronting him, and such power of impressing 
the living, practical forms of truth, justice and 
right, that his wishes, as well as imperative com- 
mands, shall be obeyed. It is not the word that 
enforces obedience, but the power behind it, and 
the eye is often more potent than the tongue. 

2. An accurate knowledge of the subjects‘taught. 
It is high time for us to admit that “ pretty 
near,” “about right,” “near enough,” phrases 
scarcely known outside of American usage, are 
equivalent often to “don’t know,” for if know- 
ledge of a subject is inaccurate it positively is not 
known at all, and such knowledge frequently is 
more detrimental than total ignorance, and it 
often requires more patience and hard labor to 
eradicate false ideas and acquire correct ones in 
their place than to master an entirely new subject. 

“T’m rusty, but I can teach it,” said an appli- 
cant at a teachers’ examination, referring to a 
subject required to be taught. It may be true, 
that depends very much upon the word “ can,” 
whether the individual means present or future 
time. If it means now, summon the class, set 
the machinery in motion. One great wheel dingy 
and rusty begins to move sluggishly with a groan, 
while here and there a little wheel starts slightly, 
but soon refuses to move. 

What bursting of bands—breaking of cogs—of 
delicate springs—what harsh gratings — shrill, 
discordant sounds—what a cloud of rust and fine 
dust pervades the atmosphere, burying the topic 
under discussion, filling the eyes of both teacher 
and pupil! what utter confusion! what unearthly 
harmonies! 

“Teach it:,’ it may be so in the future, but no 
one is authorized to determine until the machinery 
is in order; until every cog, wheel, spring and 
band is bright and glistening with living thought ; 
until each and every part moves with ease and 
precision in harmony. 

3. Knowledge must be more extensive than the 
part of a subject required in a particular class or 
grade. Some seem to think that if they are to 
teach a grade requiring second or third reader, 
with the corresponding subjects, that a knowledge 
of these is sufficient for the best and most success- 
ful teaching. I beg leave to differ. If you desire 
to obtain the most accurate knowledge of a new 





landscape, you do not view it simply from a stand- 
point on the same plane, but you ascend this 
bluff, that hill, and the mountain yonder, and 
thus from several points of sight, near and more 
remote, from a lower and higher plane, you form 
your estimate of its beauty and varied points of 
interest. Your observation from any one point 
does not warrant a conclusion as meritorious as 
the combined results of all. 

So in the great realm of learning, as we ascend 
this or that eminence, often through difficulties, 
and never without toil, we look back with satis- 
faction on the new developments and phases of 
topics, concerning which until now, perhaps, we 
scarcely dreamed there was anything near to be 
discovered. 

What teacher of experience but every day culls 
a flower, or gathers a valuable gem, which until 
the field had been oft traversed lay at his feet or 
clung to its native bush undiscovered. I am 
persuaded that a knowledge of what are termed 
the “higher branches” are itivaluable aids in 
teaching the lower, that primary grades demand 
first-class teaching in every respect, and must 
wait for the realization of it until teachers and 
the community more generally feel the necessity 
of adopting this view of the subject, and until 
school boards and the people are willing to grant 
higher pay to teachers of these grades, and de- 
mand in return better and higher qualifications. 
Fields says, “ Inaccuracy is our rock ahead, and 
it is especially marked in our scholarship.” 


II.—METHOD. 


Whatever may be said in regard to lack of 
knowledge, it is undoubtedly true that qualifica- 
tion, so far as scholarship is concerned, is more 
universal than fitness for teaching. 

One may know a subject thoroughly and yet 
lack the first qualification to impart that knowl- 
edge in a proper,manner to a class of children. 
The mind of the child may be made the receptacle 
of abstract facts, forms, words destitute of ideas 
—in short, the whole force of intellect may be 
spent in treasuring up mechanical knowledge 
merely—knowledge which has body enough, but 
devoid of soul—an ideal knowledge, that becomes 
a total failure when the practical life test is ap- 
plied. 

The professional teacher must not forget that 
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education is for actual life in its multiform com- 
plications, that intelligent teaching consists in the 
exercise of good judgment in determining what 
to teach, or what not to teach, in the several 
branches, and in the use of economical methods. 

Perhaps there is no country in the world where 
there is as much enterprise in schoo] matters as 
in America, but this enterprise is too often ac- 
companied with wastefulness. The means at 
hand are not sufficiently utilized. There is a 
want of that wise adaptation of means to ends 
which characterizes the world-renowned Prussian 
schools, and which in all well regulated business 
concerns is deemed the best economy. So far as 
practicable, this question should be treated on the 
same plan as other important interests. The ed- 
ucational matters of the land are too much at 
the mercy of individual opinions, too often of 
limited experience and knowledge in regard to 
methods and results. 

The methods tried and results obtained by the 
wisest and most successful educators of all coun- 
tries and times should be carefully studied, and 
those selected which are the best adapted to the 
particular circumstances of the case in hand. 
Hence the necessity for comparison and constant 
watchfulness to take advantage of any and every 
means that shall in the smallest degree facilitate 
the best results. 

The machinery of the school-room should be 
systematic, not too arbitrary, but eminently prac- 
tical, and adaptedjwisely to the work to be ac- 
complished. Every teacher should have a method- 
ical plan of calling and dismissing classes, pass- 
ing in lines, signals, recitation, ete. For example, 
take a class in written arithmetic—when there is 
a sufficient supply of black-boards I would have 
it marked off in divisions and numbered ; then 
as each member of the class is called and assigned 
to a particular division, let him place his name or 
school number, together with the nage and num- 
ber of the problem, if taken from the book, in a 
neat, systematic order on the board; then let 
the statement of the problem and all the processes 
employed in the solution be written out so plainly 
and methodically that a stranger entering can 
readily understand the whole method without an 
interpreter. 

Would I always adhere to all the machinery? By 
no means. I would have short-hand processes ; 





short cuts to give facility, quickness, acuteness, 
ete. ; but would have scholars so hedged in with 
correct formulas, principles of sound reasoning, 
that when they depart from the true path they 
may discover themselves when and where the de- 
parture was made, and have the means at hand 
to apply a correction. 

It is often one-half of the battle to discover 
when and where an error has been committed. 
Let principles rather than rules have priority, but 
let not the latter be discarded. I would not over- 
estimate the value of rules, formulas, or any ar- 
bitrary guide-posts which are in vogue, for these 
are all subordinate means to an end, and when 
allowed to assume too much prominence, or take 
the place of the actual things to be learned, they 
become not only useless but positively harmful. 
We are in pursuit of real objects; but there is an 
immense advantage in regular and well defined 
plans of action. For want of these much force of 
intellect is wasted, time lost, and many a valuable 
prize evades us just on the eve of victory. 


Students as well as men, in all the important 
departments of life-work, fail oftener from want 
of good training than from a lack of knowledge. 
Not abstract facts simply, not “cramming,” but 
sound discipline of all the forces of mind is what 
makes a strong man, who is ever ready for the 
intricate problems and emergencies of human 
life. 

And right here we behold the secret of success 
which crowns the German system of education. 
In their secondary schools they pursue as disci- 
plinary studies, Latin and Greek from six to nine 
years, devoting about one-half of the school 
hours of each week to those subjects which many 
of our American solons would discard alto- 
gether as useless and banish them from the curri- 
culum of even our higher institutions. 

General not special training is the character- 
istic of German secondary scientific schools. They 
are satisfied after a century’s test of their system, 
that the true way to raise up strong men, is to 
lay broad and deep foundations. Then let the 
special training for particular life-work be super- 
added. 

If this theory is correct, what shall we say of 
the American system of rushing hastily through 
a few so-called “ practical” studies only, allowing 
boys and girls in many cases to choose what they 
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will study, under the silvery title “elective 
system,” and enter professional life without 
having acquired force and depth of mind suffi- 
cient in too many cases to attain a mediocrity. 
We are too material, too much ina hurry, and 
need to take lessons of older nations in this re- 
spect. 

The mind is not a store-house for the thoughts 
of other men, but is shorn of its glory and 
strength unless trained to habits of investigating, 
weighing, determining and assimilating for itself. 
Instances are numerous of men breaking down 
in business and professional careers and becoming 
total failures, simply for lack of sufficient mind— 
power to carry their work through to an honor- 
able and successful completion. 

Such examples, ever before us, point an inval- 
uable lesson to every one intrusted with the edu- 
cation of young minds. 

It requires good judgment, a keen discernment 


and a practical knowledge of the workings of 


mind to decide just when and where and to what 
extent assistance should be rendered whether a 
hint at an elucidation of the whole topic is re- 
quired and many are the teachers who fail at this 
point. Some carry their pupils over the rough 
places, across the shallow stream, do all the sight- 
seeing, and simply tell them that such and such 
things are beautiful, useful or otherwise. Such 
teachers have the bodies of their pupils present 
with them, but what a dearth of vital energy, 
what intolerable blindness, what sterility of spirit. 
Some teachers seem not to remember a time when 
the subjects they now have in hand were not as 
familiar as at present, after it may be, years of 
experience—or that they were ever helped directly 
at any place or time. “Think for yourselves,” 
“study it out without aid, then you will remem- 
ber it”—these and such as these are their mottoes, 
oft repeated to headaching and half discouraged 
boys and girls, until they begin to wonder why 
the teacher was so much brighter in early years 
than they, how it happened that he or she was 
born with such an insight into the profound mys- 
teries of learning. Mistaken souls that misap- 
ply truthful mottoes, and exult in their ability to 
teach by withholding assistance. 

A third class recognize the fact, that while 
vigorous exercise strengthens and develops mind, 
and too little exercise, or in other words, too 





much assistance, enfeebles, enervates. Yés ,“ in 
medio tutissimus ibis.” ‘Safety lies in the middle 
course.” 

They believe the scholar should be taught to 
use his own tools skillfully ; that he should be 
taught carefully the art of reasoning, the how 
and the why, and be led on step by step from the 
known to the unknown, from the lower to the 
higher; that the “general steps in a course of in- 
struction should be connected together in a per- 
fectly logical chain,” and the guessing method 
ebcomes obsolete; but they are not opposed 
to rendering a little direct assistance, by way of 
working a knotty problem, explaining the appli- 
cation of an obscure principle, and illustrating 
in various ways the important topics under con- 
sideration, always taking the precaution that their 
pupils follow them intelligently, and can when- 
ever required go through the same work under- 
standingly, comprehending the principles involved 
and the best manner of elucidating the same. 


IlII.— ENTHUSIASM, 


Not that kind of enthusiasm spoken of 
by Locke, which is founded neither in reason nor 
divine revelation, but rises from the conceits of a 
warmed or overweening imagination; not that 
arising from a heated brain, termed justly fana- 
ticism ; but such as arises from a true conception 
of a great work, ardent love for it, and conse- 
quently a full devotion of all one’s energies to its 
accomplishment ; a patience that surmounts diffi- 
culties; a keenness of perception that penetrates 
ignorance and dullness; a zeal that flags not in 
defeat; and when clouds and darkness hover 
around, threatening well formed and cherished 
plans, a hopefulness that can pierce the cloud and 
behold comfort and success near at hand. 

The mind is a mysterious thing—mysterious in 
formation, in development, in power—in its des- 
tiny bearing the unmistakable impress of Deity ; 
and when we consider that the mind of childhood 
is plastic, that it can be moulded, that the old 
proverb, “as the twig is bent the tree is inclined,” 
is strictly true, that in a quarter of a century the 
vast interests of religion, society, government 
will be shaped and administered largely by those 
who are now receiving their training in the va- 
rious schools throughout the land. When we think 
of the relative standing and influence of this 
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county among the nations already, and what can 
reasonably be predicted, and will undoubtedly be 
realized in the near future, truly we do well to 
become a little enthusiastic. 

The wildest enthusiasm would be far more 
reasonable than profound indifference, since life 
and activity are preferable to stupidity and death. 

How any one can stand in the presence of 
young enquiring minds, naturally-eager for knowl- 
edge—until misdirected and stupified by false 
teaching—ever ready under the guidance of a 
teacher to traverse the fields of the unknown, to 
investigate and admire the beautiful, the useful 
and the real, delighted to cull a beautiful flower, 
pick up a concealed gem, laughing outright for 
joy while plucking the mellow golden fruit to ap- 
pease the hungry mind, never more satisfied than 
when returning home laden with some fresh 
treasure added to the precious store—how any 
one can act as teacher here, and fail to catch one 
breath of inspiration, or noble impulse from the 
world’s young sovereigns, must ever remain a 
profound mystery. Childhood and youth are ex- 
uberant with mirth and activity, and only require 
a little restraint here, and careful direction there, 
to rapidly develop the natural resources of which 
they are the happy possessors. 


IN GENERAL, 


The professional teacher must be a model of 
politeness, promptness and fidelity, “a live man 


among men ;” must not always say “go,” but 


often by example “come;” must not be a sec- 
tarian, but armed with generous, christian prin- 
ciples, and while holding opinions of his own, not 
arbitary and obstinately unbending, believing 
everybody entirely wrong and worthless who does 
not acknowledge him as the standard, he should 
be magnanimous, respect the opinions of experi- 
enced educators, giving due credit for honesty, 
sound sense and wholesome truth from whatever 
source they spring; examine carefully new meth- 
ods; and while he should not take for granted, 
without due consideration, that any new notion or 
book, flamingly {advertised as “the best ever 
published,” is necessarily “ par excellence,” never- 
theless, when convinced by faithful investigation 
and comparison that there are better methods 
and aids than he now employs, he should not be 





[too conceited to adopt them, though at the sacri- 


fice of some previously cherished opinion. 

At no time in the world’s history has educa- 
tional discussion been more rife or replete with 
weighty interests than during the present decade. 
The intense thought and activity displayed by 
leading educators of all nations, the interchange 
of ideas, the sifting of systems, improvement in 
school architecture and apparatus, the multiplic- 
ity of standard educational books and journals, 
the ardent zeal manifested in establishing and en- 
larging institutions of all grades, the increased 
facilities in this and other lands for the education 
of the masses—all betoken an onward movement 
in some degree commensurate with the vast im- 
portance of the subject. 

Teachers and those intrusted with the care of 
educational interests must be vigilant, must scan 
the whole field ; no room for listlessness, but pos- 
itive activity is required; they must know the 
needs of the present hour, and so far as may be 
make wise provision for the immediate future, for 
the march of mind is ever onward, and some- 
thing more is demanded than an empty name. 

“As the teacher, largely so the school;” and if we 
would have schools reflecting honor and credit on 
district, city or State; if we would build up a 
system of education in Tennessee, which shall 
scatter blessings on every hand, and start such a 
powerful current,of mental activity as shall sweep 
away the idle, sluggish, aimless spirit of so many 
of our youth, and compel such a tide of prosper- 
ity to flow through every legitimate channel in 
every department of State as shall challenge the 
admiration of the nation and the world—plainly 
the teachers themselves must lead the way, must 
not only know how to direct, but how to perform 
in detail everything required in such a system. 

The strong minds of the State must present a 
united front, and teachers of all grades, whether 
in public or private schools, individual or corpor- 
ate, common or classic, must be united in a com- 
mon bond of sympathy and earnest effort to ele- 
vate the standard and place Tennessee at no dis- 
tant day where she has the right and ability to 
be—in the front rank. 








Teachers will be interested in the advertise- 
ment of Eldredge & Brother, which appears in 
the present number. 
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ECONOMY OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


NOTES OF ESSAY READ BY PROF. H. H. SMITH, 
OF SHELBYVILLE, BEFORE STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION AT KNOXVILLE. 


That graded schools are cheaper than others, 
scarcely admits an argument. So far as their 
cost may be counted in dollars, they are not half 
so expensive. 

The school Superintendent of Nashville esti- 
mates the annual expenses in their public high 
school at forty-three dollars for each pupil, and 
in the grammar schools at only seventeen dollars, 
while in the tuition schools, the annual cost is 
from forty to eighty dollars. 

Superintendent Mallon, of Atlanta, in his re- 
port for 1873, says: The cost per scholar per 
annum has been $18.29 this year, against $18.32 
last year. There is in that city but one tuition 
school of any note; that school embraces only 
about a score of pupils, and they pay $100 each 
per annum forthe instructions of a single teacher. 

The chairman of the committee of a public 
school in Boston says: Any man possessing the 
requisite qualifications for the position of our 
head master can earn more than twice the sum 
which we offer, by opening a private school in 
this city. The average cost per scholar in the 
public schools of that city is $33; cost in tuition 
schools from $50 to $100. 

But it is urged that free schools are dear at 
any cost. They teach too mechanically; they 
cram; they are immoral; they are only fit for 
“poor folks,” who can get nothing better. Well, 
in my opinion, if the children of the rich are 
kept in the usual tuition schools, and the poor 
in the graded schools, the latter will be, by far, 
the better educated. 

I will not speak of the superior advantages 
which the public system possesses, of making and 
retaining good teachers. I will not dwell upon 
the superiority of a system which holds each 
member responsible for the work he has accom- 
plished ; a responsibility that nearly doubles the 
effectiveness of any working force. I will admit 
that a bad teacher does more harm in a graded 
than in a tuition school, because he teaches more. 
If he is acrammer, he spoils more minds ; if 
he is mechanical, he makes more wooden- 





headed pupils, and teaches more stupidity; but 
I will show that a good.teacher, while he teaches 
twice as many in the graded as in the ordinary 
tuition school, does his work more than twice as 
well. 

He teaches twice as many, because his classes 
are twice, or rather four or five times as large, 
and he does better work, because, while instruct- 
ing a part of his school, he is not distracting the 
rest, by indirectly training them to attend to two 
things at once. 

A well classified school embraces about twelve 
grades, each grade including some fifty pupils. 
This class spends six hours daily with its teacher, 
devoting two-thirds of its time to recitations, 
writing, drawing, music and 
the remainder to silent study. 
cal though it may be, the teacher’s silent instruc- 
tions are often the most valuable. 


calisthenics, and 
Now, paradoxi- 


The Germans 
have a saying: “Speech is silvern, silence gol- 
den.” And what silence more beautiful than a 
room full of children engaged in sprightly but 
noiseless study. Observe their brows contract- 
ing with intense effort, then see the whole face 
brighter with the light of truth discovered. You 
may watch without disturbing them; you may 
walk among they; they are hardly aware of your 
presence. 

How have those young children attained such 
power of mental concentration? By what charm 
have they, just now so merry on the play-ground, 
so suddenly passed to hard study and deep 
thought? Let us turn aside like the prophet of 
old, and examine this great sight, this fireso sud- 
denly kindled. 

Instead of running over a broad field of gen- 
eralities, let us take up a special advantage en- 
joyed by graded schools, and see if it is not such 
and so great as to render them cheap at almost 
any price. 

The first word uttered by Napoleon at the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, was—attention! This isa power 
or state of mind which philosophers have gen- 
erally considered altogether voluntary ; an opin- 
ion from which the present writer has long ven- 
tured to differ. When 


“ Far along, 
“ From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
“ Leaps the live thunder.” 


Attention is not only involuntary, but irresis- 
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tible. On the other hand, the mind may be so 
occupied that many sights and sounds pass un- 
heeded, but we can no more open our eyes, and 
by an act of will avert our minds from all per- 
ception of sight than we can by a mere volition, 
cease to live. 

The true doctrine appears to be, that attention 
is of three degrees. The first is a mere instinc- 
tive, irresistible act. The second is an act con- 
trolled by desire, as when curiosity and imagina- 
tion are aroused by an attractive story. This 
kind of attention, though in one direction invol- 
untary, may be resisted by the will. The third 
degree is an act produced by a deliberate voli- 
tion. This degree of attention doubles the 
efficiency of all ‘the other powers of the mind, 
and enables them to accomplish that of which 
they would otherwise be incapable. It is, in fact, 
the primary condition of their activity. 

An interesting question here arises, namely, 
whether we can attend to more than one thing at 
a time. The vast majority of philosophers, re- 
sisting the popular impression, have answered in 
the negative. On this negative answer, Bishop 
Butler bases an argument for the immortality of 
the soul, which is beautiful if true. He says: 
“Since consciousness is a single and individual 
power, it should seem that the subject in which 
it resides must be so too. For, were the motion 
of any particle of matter absolutely one and in- 
divisible, then its power of motion would be in- 
divissible, and so, also, would be the substance 
in which it inheres, namely, the particle of mat- 
ter. In like manner, since consciousness js in- 
divisible, the power of consciousness is indivis- 


ible too, and so, also, is the soul, in which con-| 


sciousness resides, indivisible, indiscerptible, and 
therefore immortal.” 

The opposite opinion was held by Aristotle, as 
given by Hamilton, namely, that we do attend to 
different things at the same time. Nothing bod- 
ily, he says, can at the same time, and in the same 
part, perceive contraries. The finger cannot, at 
the same time and in the same place, feel both 
heat and cold. How then does the soul, at the 
same time, perceive contraries? Does it do so 
by the same, or does it by one part apprehend 
black and by another white? If it does so by 
the same, it must apprehend these without parts, 
and it is incorporeal. But if by one part it ap- 





prehends this quality, and by another that, this 
(he says) is the same as if I perceived this and 
you that. 

If by one part the soul apprehended black, by 
another white, it could not distinguish the one 
from the other, for no one can distinguish that 
which is perceived by himself as different from 
that which is perceived by another. But soul at 
once perceives black and white ; it therefore ap- 
plies itself indivisibly, and is thus shown to be 
incorporeal. 

The value of attention, considered in its third 
and highest degree, as au act of the will, and the 
importance of early forming the habit of delib- 
erate concentration, cannot be over-estimated. 
To this power of continued attention Newton at- 
tributed his discovery of the sublime law that 
holds the planets in their spheres. Chesterfield 
says: The power of applying an attention, steady 
and undissipated, to a single object, is the sure 
mark of a superior genius. Genius itself, says 
Helvetius, is nothing but a continued attention 
(une attention suivie). And “the Father of Mod- 


ern Philosophy” places all men with the same 


attention on the same level. 

If that teacher is the best who secures the 
most perfect attention of every member of the 
class, that system must be best, other things be- 
ing equal, which best enables him to secure this 
result. How can this be done? Assign an hour 
for uninterrupted study, during which no lesson 
is heard, no question asked, and no sound breaks 
the silence save the clicking of the clock. The 
class is studying, and “ this one thing I do” is the 
watchword of every one in the room. 

Fortunately there is in numbers a magnetism 
for good as well as for evil. By such surround- 
ings the sluggish are aroused, the feeble strength- 
ened, the volatile and irrepressible subdued and 
humanized. 

When the attention of the class is thus con- 
centrated on the same subject, their minds act 
with a vigor that gives them new and unimagined 
pleasure, and the teacher’s silent breast swells 
with joy, like that of Latona when she beheld 
Diana training her troops on the banks of the 
Eurotas. 

Then follows the recitation, in which books 
are laid aside. Eye speaking to eye, as well as 
voice to ear, the attention of every one to every 
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word uttered being secured to an extent quite 
impossible when several classes occupy the same 
room. 

A practical argument in favor of the economy 
of public schools, may be drawn from the fact 
that such schools are universal in that part of our 
country whose people are supposed to care most 
for the dollar. Again, no people’ who have fairly 
tried public schools have ever given them up. 
This is proved of the Old World by the Mayor’s 
speech on yesterday, the clear brevity of which 
showed he knew whereof he affirmed; and it is 
no less true in America. New Englanders would 
as soon think of living without fire or water as 
without public schools. The city of Boston alone 
spends on them annually nearly two millions of 
dollars. 

Sir, no State, more especially no Southern 
State, can afford not to educate her children. “Ed- 
ucation,” to quote your Mayor again, “ is better 
than wealth ; it is that which makes wealth.” In 
the words of another, it is the nurse of manly 
sentiment, the cheap defense of nations. 

The Chancellor of the University of Georgia 
says: “I see nothing before the South but pros- 
tration, utter and hopeless prostration, unless she 
ean get her people educated.” The colored pop- 
ulation will be educated—if not by our taxes, then 
by their northern sympathizers; and it is not 
more certain that water will seek its level than 
that the uneducated will ever be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water to the more cultivated. 
But it is said the sons of the common people— 
self-made men—never will become men of taste. 
Why, sir, was not “the Mill-boy of the Slashes” 
aman of taste? Was not Franklin, who, in the 
beautiful hexameter of his French eulogist, 
Eripuit fulmen ccelo, seeptrumque tyrannis? Was 
not Napoleon a man of taste, he whose smile was 
irresistible, whose coup d’oeil was that of the 
eagle, whose name shall endure in the Code Na- 
poleon, as long as laws shall last; who walked 
over the crowned heads of southern and central 
Europe like Brobdignag among the Lilliputians, 
while the tramp of his legions shook even the 
Ocean Queen on her rocky bed ! 

Look at Europe half a century later, and see 
the miracle education has wrought. That same 
France is crushed by educated Prussia as by a 
— So it ever will be. Cultivated 

I 





mind rules the camp as well as the court. A 
handfull of Gveeks under Miltiades drove ten 
times their number of Persians back to their 
ships, and when the next morning they reappeared 
before Athens, they found facing them on the 
shore, ready to die for their beloved city, the 
same troops who had just beaten them at Mara- 
thon. 

Sparta understood that her sons belonged to 
her, and educated them accordingly. Those sons 
immortalized her name at Thermopyle. 

I have been struck—I might say astonished— 
with the shortsightedness of the expression, “ Let 
us educate each his own children; there must be 
a working class.” Sir, we may educate our chil- 
dren; they may be already educated; but who 
will secure that boon to their children? Judging 
the future by the past, they are as likely to need 
public education as are any others. Suppose 
them bereft of parents, friends and fortune, to 
whom shall they look for a fostering mother but 
to our common country? 

O, if she would deserve the sweet name of 
Mother Country, or of Fatherland, let her be 
an Alma Mater to all her sons and daughters! 
Then may our sons rise up and call their country 
blessed ; our daughters shall be as the polished 
corner-stones of our national temple, and our be- 
loved country may hope to continue beautiful in 
its fair proportions—eternal in its solid strength. 








Editors Tennessee School Journal: 


To one who has been a life-long advocate of 
popular education, the following expressions, 
which are found in the May number of your 


JOURNAL, need some explanation. Under the 
head of “ Mixed Schools” you say, “ They (the 
taxpayers) however, will not forcé these things 
upon an unwilling people, and when the civil 
rights bill becomes a law, they will with singular 
unanimity turn their attention to private schools, 
colleges and universities, in which they will edu- 
cate their sons and daughters as they did before 
the war, and much cheaper than now, when they 
pay so largely for the tuition of others.” Italics 
are ours, 

“Tf only that which corresponds with, or is 
conformable to Supreme Rule, is absolutely right, 
then it is questionable whether a State or nation 
may of right take the property of one class of 
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people to educate another. We believe it was 
Burke who said, ‘ Men have no right to what is 
not reasonable,’ and there are those in every 
community who do not think it reasonable that 
money for which they have toiled should be taken 
without consideration for the benefit of others.” 

“ While the masses of the people have cheer- 
fully acquiesced in the legislation which provides 
in the language of the Constitution, ‘common 
schools throughout the State for the equal benefit 
of all the people,’ it does not necessarily follow, 
nor is it morally certain that the poor, the drunken 
and the profligate have a civil right to enough of 
the property of the frugal and industrious to edu- 
cate their chidren. Who has legal claim or right 
to more than he possesses? Civil rights, if pressed 
now, may show that civil wrongs exist already. 
At any rate, the passage by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the President’s approval of the 
civil rights bill as it passed the Senate, will inev- 
itably destroy the system of public schools in 
Tennessee, which was established and has been 
maintained thus far for the equal benefit of all the 
children. Thus we shall have a permanent injury 
inflicted upon the indigent children of the State.” 

Under the head of “Apologetic,” you say, “At 
any rate, come what may, the ScHoon JouRNAL 
will continue to make its visits to its patrons, 
striving ever to promote the cause of popular 
education.” 

Now, sirs, allow me to say that I cannot see 
how it promotes the cause of popular education 
to say that the private plan is “ much cheaper” — 
that by the “Supreme Rule it is questionable 
whether a state or nation may of right take the 
property of one class of people to educate an- 
other ”---that “ it does not necessarily follow, nor 
is it morally certain, that the poor, the drunken 
and the profligate have a civil right to enough 
of the property of the frugal and industrious to 
educate their children ”—to affirm that no one 
has a legal right to more than he possesses---that 
“ civil rights, if pressed now, may show that civil 
wrongs exist already.” I hope you may be able 
to give me light. But if these propositions are 
correct, how can you say, “Thus we shall have 
a permanent injury inflicted upon the indigent 
children of the State?” Is it an injury to with- 
hold that to which they have no “legal claim or 
right ?”—that to which “it is not morally cer- 





tain” they have a right ?—and to withhold that 
which if “ civil rights are pressed” may prove to 
be “civil wrongs?” Now, I have been in the 
habit of trying to show that popular education, 
as a whole, is the cheapest—that every child has 
a moral, and should have a legal right to an edu- 
cation—that a man’s actual possessions do not 
limit his right to more—that a profligate, drunken 
or poor parent does not destroy the right of the 
child to a good education any more than its right 
to protection under the law, its right to vote or 
hold office as the law may allow—and lastly, I 
contend, according to Burke’s rule, as it is reason- 
able that every child should be educated, there- 
fore it has the right. But if I am mistaken in 
all these views, I shall be much obliged by having 
it shown. 

It will be borne in mind that the folly of the 
colored people, led on by a few fanatical dema- 
gogues, is no reason why a war should be waged 
against the poor of our own race—that because 
an incidental evil may be thrown upon us, a theory 
for which we have long labored should be aban- 
doned or opposed. Your justification of our 
school law is good. Will the passage of the 
civil rights bill make our law bad and its princi- 
ples unjust? Certainly not. It will render it 
inoperative, but will not prove its principles 
faulty. Then in our zeal against the wildest 
fanaticism of the age, and a law whose baneful 
effects, if passed, must make the inmates of pan- 
demonium shout for joy—which, when promul- 
gated, is the death knell of the negro and the 
curse of the white man—let us not lose sight of 


truth and true principles. 
I. N. Jones. 


McMinnville, Tenn., June 25, 1874. 


PooK Notices. 


“A GRAMMAR ScHoot History oF THE UNITED STATES.” 
By John J. Anderson, A.M. Published by Clark & May- 
nard, New York. 300 pp., 16mo. Price $1.20. 

This is the work of an experienced teacher, 
who is the author of about a dozen books of this 
kind, all well written and popular. This one has 
been prepared with especial reference to the wants 
of advanced classes in grammar schools and 
academies. Although it necessarily presents rath- 
er a condensed view of the subject, the leading 
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historical facts are stated in a clear, forcible and 
comprehensive style, and are arranged in an order 
both logically and chronologically correct. 

An excellent feature of the book is the combi- 
nation of geographical with historical teaching. 
The two are naturally so closely allied that it may 
be doubted whether, when separated, a practical, 
useful knowledge of either can be imparted. 
Those teachers—some of them among the best— 
who so often complain that they “ cannot teach 
history so that pupils will retain it,” or that “they 
would like to learn how to impart a knowledge 
of geography so as to permanently impress it,” 
will find at least one useful hint given them here. 
In fact, it is replete with just such helps and sug- 
gestive exercises as only the practical teacher can 
give; for example, the special questions at the 
bottom of each page, the topical reviews at the 
end of sections, and the frequent recapitulations 
with dates. The marginal remarks and notes of 
reference to standard authorities, with reference 
to remarkable incidents, are selected with great 
discrimination, and make it a very comprehensive 
treatise, interesting and instructive to the general 
reader, as well as the young student. The closing 
chapter is a forcible essay on the civil progress of 
the nation, in which the wonderful, material, com- 
mercial, educational and literary growth of the 
country is shown. The appendix contains the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, 
with questions and explanations, and Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address. 

The author has risen superior to the narrow 
prejudice which has too often blurred with sec- 
tionalism the pages of those who have attempted 
to write the history of the late civil war. We 
mistake greatly if one ignorant of the place of 
his birth can tell whether he is a northern or a 
southern man from reading this book. It is per- 
haps as fair a record as this generation will pro- 
duce of the events of that fraternal strife in which 
our feelings all became so intensely enlisted. 


_“Test Worps In SPELLING.” By N. P. Henderson, A. M. 
Published by Clark & Maynard, New York. 18mo, 105 


pages. 

This little manual has been compiled by the 
principal of one of the New York city schools 
for his own use in the discharge of the difficult 
task of rendering pupils proficient in spelling. 





The ruling idea with him has been to associate 
together words of similar sound but of different 
combinations of letters, with a view to dispense 
as far as possible with memorizing abstractly 
columns of words. The definitions are given 
throughout, and a pronouncing vocabulary of 
geographical names is added. It will be found a 
useful drill book in this branch of teaching, es- 
pecially on review and examination occasions. 


“Manuva or Reaprine.” By H. L. D. Potfer. Harper & 

Brothers, publishers, New York. 

This is pre-eminently a guide for teachers of 
reading and students in elocution. It is intended 
to present all the essential qualities tu be found 
in works on calisthenics, voice-training, elocution, 
gesture and rhetoric, and we are sure that the 
author has fully attained the three objects set 
forth in his pretace, viz., completeness, correct- 
ness and brevity. So much of critical informa- 
tion, valuable suggestion, and admirable drill 
exercises is seldom condensed within the same 
space as is to be found within the first 170 pages 
of the book. The remainder of it is composed 
of selections for all grades of scholars. 


“A PARSER AND ANALYZER FOR BEGINNERS.” By Francis 
A. March. Harper & Brothers, publishers, New York. 
18mo., 88 pp. 

Although this pretends to be nothing more 
than a primerin grammar, a thorough knowledge 
of all that it contains would constitute a higher 
qualification in this branch than is attained by 
many so-called graduates. In the words of the 
author, “the book is made so as to train the pupil 
to see, hear and think, as well as to remember 
rightly. The briefest accurate definitions and 
rules are given: the rest is problems which the 
pupil is to solve, and so work out the meaning 
and application of the definitions and rules.” 
The real teacher knows that this embraces the 
only true method, and that the text-book which 
faithfully pursues it, rightly used, must produce 
good results. 








“ Get out of the way—what are you good for?” 
said a cross old man to a little bright-eyed urchin, 
who happened to stand in the way. The little 
fellow, as he stepped to one side, replied very 
gently : “They make men out of such things as 
we are.” 
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Muscer LANEOUS. 


THE HUMANITIES AND THE “NEW 
EDUCATION.” 








BY PROF. J. W. MEARS, OF HAMILTON COLLEGE. 


Our age is witnessing a determined attack upon 
the established course of collegiate instruction. 
It is denounced as antiquated and unpractical, 
and a-cry is raised for extensive modifications. 
“The New Education” is heralded with much 
flourish of trumpets, and we have seen not only 
young and unbalanced minds, but mature men, 
like President Wayland, carried away by the tide 
of public sentiment. The cry is not a new one 
by any means. Twenty-three centuries ago, the 


Sophists dazzed and corrupted the youth of 
Greece by precisely the same phrase, Hekaine 
paidusis, and by the same strain of abuse against 
the purer methods of early training. 

We think we state the case with sufficient ac- 
curacy, when we describe it as that of Science 
against the Classics, Mathematics and Metaphys- 


ics of the usual college course. The New Edu- 
cation proposes to make natural science, if not 
the ruling element, at least the peer of any and 
all the studies in a liberal education. It would 
by all means overthrow the supremacy of the 
Classics. Some knowledge of Latin may be re- 
quired, but it is only as rendering scientific terms 
familiar, and not for any special educational 
value of the Latin itself. But physiology, zool- 
ogy, botany, mineralogy, metallurgy, geology, en- 
gineering, drawing, mining, agricultural chemis- 
try, with such knowledge of modern languages 
as will make the European literature of these 
branches accessible to the student, are to be 
crowded into the college course, or set up beside 
it, with the implication that they, equally with 
others, constitute a thorough training and equally 
entitle the student to academic honors. 

We do not for a moment intend to compare 
such Christian noblemen as President Wayland, 
and many others who are giving countenance to 
this movement, with the false teachers of Greece. 
Nor do we intend an indiscriminate censure of 
the effort to secure a fuller recognition of the im- 
portance of scientific investigation. American 





colleges, unlike those of England, have always 
honorably recognized the natural sciences in their 
courses of study, and their professors, from the 
beginning, have been among the most devoted 
and effective investigators in these branches. 
Nor are we tenacious of the details of a college 
curriculum, but we unhesitatingly profess our- 
selves jealous to the last degree of the great prin- 
ciples which underlie the regular old-fashioned 
course of the American college, and which, we 
think, all conscientious educators will agree are 
assailed and jeoparded in the extravagant claims 
made for natural science. 

For our college studies are truly called “ The 
Humanities.” Your scientific partisan will not 
be caught using that term for his schedule of 
studies. “The Humanities’—what are they? 
Originally, perhaps, they were the studies which 
humanize, which make a true, finished man. But 
the phrase is not suited to “the New Education,” 
because it conveys the farther shade of meaning: 
Studies which man as man for their theme: Studies, 
branches which treat of the differentia by which 
man is essentially distinguished from other, lower, 
orders of being. Our college course, directed by 
a lofty and no obscure instinct has installed this 
class of studies as the ruling and constitutive 
element. It obeys the ancient maxim: “KNow 
TuysELF.” It follows the movement given to 
thought by Socrates, who brought the scien- 
tifie interest of man away from vain specu- 
lations upon the nature of the universe, and di- 
rected it upon the nature of man himself. The 
New Education of our day would undo what 
Socrates did, and lead the mind again in a dance 
of physical speculations as vain as that of the 
materialists and atomists of former times. 

The old college curriculum embraces (1) Lan- 
guage ; one of the most important of man’s en- 
dowments as man, and one of the clearest marks 
of distinction betwéen him and the beast. ‘Lan- 
guage, without which,” says Max Muller, “no 
thought can exist, or at all events, no thought 
has ever been realized or expressed ; language, 
with its endless variety, where every movement 
of the mind, from its first tremor to the last calm 
utterance of our Philosophy, may be studied, as 
in a faithful photograph. Language is not out- 
side of the mind. Those who want to read the 
true history of the soul of man, must learn to 
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read it in language, the primeval and never end- 
ing biography of our race.” 

And naturally, justly, among all languages 
choice falls upon those which, by common con- 
sent, are the most finished and perfect vehicles 
of thought, the most consummate specimens of 
the art of expression, those which embody the 
world’s models of style and taste in every depart- 
ment of literature, and these are the Greek and 
the Latin. 

The curriculum embraces (2) Mathematics ; 
not with a view primarily to some application 
which may be made of them, but with a view to 
themselves, as expressions of certain necessary 
laws of thought. (3) Metaphysics; including 
Logic, Rhetoric and Esthetics as a fuller unfold- 
ing of the treasures of the mind, and a broader 
and more effective gymnastic of the mind itself. 
Here, too, belong (4) such branches as Political 
Economy, History and Law, and (5) finally Lit- 
erature; all of which are sciences of man as man, 
each presenting some one or more aspects of his 
distinctive nature, and all properly included 
under the term “ Humanities.” 

And now, vhat class of studies and sciences is 
it, which the “New Education” proposes to 
raise to an equal rank with those, in an educa- 
tional course? What does it reckon as the equiv- 
alent of thesé branches, which, as unfolding the 
highest aspect of human nature, we insist upon 
as fundamental, as indeed of the very essence of 
education. Natural Science—the science of all 
those parts of creation which are inferior to man; 
the science of the inferior part of man, which ap- 
proaches man, as it were, only upon the outskirts 
of his nature in Physiology. It forsakes intel- 
lect and confines itself to physics. It is shy of 
the region of free will and is only at home in the 
region of necessary law. In a word these New 
Educators would substitute for the Humanities, 
the Brutalities, the Animalites and the Material- 
isties of the Universe. They would have man 
rise by the contemplation of things lower than 
himself. 

But he will not thus rise. The experiment 
has not been tried very long, yet long enough 
and on a broad enough scale to give us some very 
satisfactory and conclusive results. The institu- 
tions which have made the experiment and have 
run the new scientific alongside of the old classi- 


‘cal curriculum will bear me witness. Two of 
‘them; both the largest, and one the oldest prom- 
‘inent institution in the country, may be cited. 
From the popular State Uffiversity at Michigan, 
with its thousand and more students, for years 
_past has come the statement, confirmed in a re- 
cent letter toa New York journal, by President 
Angell, that when the point is reached in the col- 
lege curriculum where classical and scientific stu- 
dents recite together on some scientific branch, the 
classical outstrip the scientific men on their own 
ground, and are obliged to wait for them. In 
the section of Higher Education at the late meet- 
ing of the National Educational Association in 
Elmira, a precisely similar statement was made 
by President Eliot in regard to the two classes 
of students in Harvard University. The Presi- 
dent added that formerly a knowledge of the clas- 
‘sics was not required for admission to the scien- 
tific department, but that lately a change had 
had been made, and a knowledge of Latin was 
required. 

I could furnish similar testimony from other 
quarters, but I am willing to rest the case here. 
“The New Education” is an inversion of the true 
method. Before it can be tried, the old educa- 
tion must precede it. In a word, it cannot edu- 
cate at all. It can bring us a mass of valuable 
facts, but the processes by which they are brought 
are not truly educational processes. And to 
properly understand, to weigh and estimate these 
facts a truly educated mind is necessary. Not 
all, but much, of the readiness to accept vision- 
dry ideas on scientific subjects with which the 
scientific world is afflicted, arises from the lack of 
a true training. Those who resign themselves 
entirely to physical studies, beginning and ending 
with them, cannot be trusted to give us sound 
views of the universe. Those who are trained 
by The Humanities are likely to cherish exalted 
and honorable views of the original nature of 
man, and to view the material world in due sub- 
ordination to the intellectual and spiritual; to 
place intelligence first in the absolute order of 
existence, and to recognize the free agency of 
man and thus by a clear analogy to pass to the 
being of a God.— New York State Ed. Journal. 








A pair of zebras have been trained and broken 
to harness in Paris. 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES FOR MIDDLE 
TENNESSEE. 





SraTE SUPERINTENDENT’S OFFICE, 
Nashville, June 27, 1874. 


The four Teachers’ Institutes for Middle Ten- 
nessee, under the authority of the State Super- 
intendent, will be held as follows: At Shelby- 
ville, July 20; at Columbia, July 27; at Leb- 
anon, August 3; at Clarksville, August 10. 

Each institute will continue in session one 
week. During the day-time, instruction will be 
given in school government, and in all the 
branches required to be taught in the public 
schools of the State, as well as in the best meth 
ods of teaching those branches. The evenings 
will be devoted to public lectures from persons of 
experience and eminence as educators and friends 
of education. 

These institutes will all be under the profes- 
sional charge of Prof. W. R. Garrett, County 
Superintendent for Giles county, assisted by Prof. 
H. H. Smith, of Shelbyville, and others. They 
will be open to teachers from all parts of the 
State, and teachers of private schools are respect- 
fully invited to attend and participate in the ex- 
ercises. 

A complete programme for each Institute will 
be prepared and published in due time. 

The County Superintendents of Bedford, 
Maury, Wilson and Montgomery, respectively, 
will be expected to superintend whatever local 
preparations may be necessary for the holding of 
the Institute and the entertainment of teachers. 

Jno. M. FLEMING, 
State Superintendent. 

At each Institute there will be three sessions a 
day, as follows: Morning sessions, from 9 a. m. 
to12m. Evening sessions, from 2 p. m. to 5:30 
p-m. Night sessions, from 8 p. m. to 9:30 p. m. 

During the first three days, classes will be 
drilled in the various branches embraced in the 
School Law, followed by discussions, in the order 
given below: 

Mondays.’ Morning session. Writing and 





United States History. Evening session. Spell- 





ing and Reading, (Chart and Card Methods ex- 
plained.) 

Tuesdays. Morning session. Geography, 
(with Map-drawing.) Evening session. English 
Grammar and Composition. 

Wednesdays. Morning session. ~ Primary 
Arithmetic. Evening session. Practical Arith- 
metic. 

On the two remaining days, Thursday and 
Friday, the Institute will be conducted as a 
school—class recitations regularly heard, and the 
order of exercises announced on each morning. 

Night sessions will be devoted to public lec- 
tures on educational and literary subjects. 

During the sessions of the Institute, essays will 
be read on “School Discipline,” “ Calisthenics,” 
“ Object Teaching,” “ Best methods of securing 
the co-operation of parents,” “ Relation of edu- 
cation to future life,” and other educational sub- 
jects. 

Each County Superintendent is urged to attend 
the Institute located nearnest to him, and to use 
all means in his power to induce the teachers of 
his county to do the same. All school officers 
and teachers are cordially invited to attend and 
take part in the exercises. The advantages to be 
derived froma mutual and cordial interchange of 
views among educators cannot be over-estimated. 
The pvblic are no less interested than educators 
in the introduction of uniformity and system into 
the schools of the country, and they are requested 
to be present. 

Preparations have been made, at the points 
where Institutes are held, to entertain those who 
are in attendance. The only cost will be travel- 
ing expenses. Do not lose such an opportunity. 

July 13, 1874. W. R. GARRETT, 








H. H. Soir. 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES FOR EAST 
TENNESSEE. 





The three Teachers’ Institutes for East Ten- 
nessee, under the authority of the State Superin- 
tendent, will be held as follows: 

At Cleveland, July 20th. At Knoxville, 
August 3d. At Limestone, August 17th. 

Each Institute will continue in session one 
week. During the day time, instruction will be 
given in school government, and in all the 
branches required to be taught in the public 
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ods of teaching those branches. The evenings 


will be devoted to public lectures from persons of 


experience and eminence as educators. 

These Institutes will all be under the profes- 
sional charge of Professor H. Presnell, Superin- 
tendent of Washington county, assisted by Prof. 
S. Z. Sharp, of Maryville and others. They will 
be open to teachers from any point of the State, 


and the teachers of private schools are respect- | 


fully invited to attend and participate in the ex- 
ercises. 
A complete programme for each Institute will 
be published in due time. 
Jno. M. FLEMING, 


State Superintendent. | 


Knoxville, June 19, 1874. 
ORDER OF DAILY 

8:30 a. m. 
Call, 15 minutes. 
minutes. Class in Reading, 30 minutes. 
in Mental Arithmetic, 20 minutes. Recess. 
Class in Practical Arithmetic, 30 minutes. Class 
in English Grammar, 30 minutes. Miscellan- 
eous Business. 

1:30 p.m. Class in Penmanship, 20 minutes. 
Class in Geography, 30 minutes. Class in United 
States History, 20 minutes. Recess. Class in 
Spelling—Oral and written, 30 minutes. Miscell- 
aneous Business. 

7:30 to 9 p.m. Public lectures on Educa- 
tional aud other important subjects. 

Papers on the weer ; subjects will be read 
during the Institute: “ Best Method of Con- 
ducting Recitations,” “True Objects of Educa- 
tion,” “ Natural Sciences in Common Schools,” 
“Vocal Music in Commcn Schools,” “ Best 
Method of securing the co-operation of Parents.” 
“ How much time should be devoted to the study 
of Arithmetic in Schools.” 


EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 

The following questions were arranged for the 
examination of the teachers in the public schools 
of Washington county. Satisfactory answers to 
these questions secured the applicant a first-grade 
certificate. The examination was partly oral and 
partly written. H. PREsNELL, 

County Sup’t. 


EXERCIBES, 


Class in Vocal Elements, 15 


Class 








Jonesboro, July 10, 1874. 


Devotional Exercises and Roll! 


GENERAL QUESTIONS, 


3. 
2. 


Write your name, and post-office address. 
What special preparation have you made 
for teaching ? 

3. Do you take or read educational works or 
| periodicals ? 

4. Have you taught school ? 
What grade ? 
| 5. What is your age? 

Have you attended Teachers’ Institutes? 

What work on school government have 
read ? 

What is a public school ? 


How long? 





| @ 


™ * 
you 


id 


SPELLING. 
What is the root of a word ? 
What are subvocals ? 
Define prefix and suffix. 
Give the rule for spelling words contain- 


1. 


‘ing “ie” and “e i.” 

5. Make a tabular classification of the letters 
in respect to sound. 

6. List of words to be spelled. 

7. Give the rule for spelling words when 
prefixes are used. When suffixes are used. 

8. What is spelling ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. What is supposed,to be the reason that the 
earth is flattened at the poles. 

2. Name the largest mountain systems of the 
United States; the four great rivers ; the largest 
four cities; the three great seaports. 

3. Bound the United States. 

4. What is meant by latitude and longitude ? 

5. Bound Tennessee; give the number of 
square miles, population, and number of counties 
in the State. 

6. Give area, population, and place of first 
‘settlement in Washington county. 

5. What is meant by the climate of a country? 


> 





5. 
8. What is a water-shed ? 

| 9. What is a river system ? 

_ 10. Draw a map of Tennessee and locate its 
| principal rivers and cities. 


| ARITHMETIC. 
eS 
metic. 
| 2. Define number; simple number ; composite 
mber; prime number. 


Define the fundamental operations in arith- 


‘nu 








= lain mn 


| 
| 
i 


at ee 
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3. What is the mark of distinction between ad- 
dition and multiplication ? 

4. What is the mark of distinction between 
subtraction and division ? 

5. If I buy an article for 123 cents and sell 
it for 12 cents, what per cent. do I lose ? 

6. How many seconds in June? 

7. Divide .003 by .24; divide .24 by .003. 

8. From 10,000 take .0001 ; from 1. take .999. 

9. From one rod take two inches. 

10. What is 2 5-6 of 3 4-5 equal to in deci- 
mals ? 

GRAMMAR. 

1. Define the terms English grammar, or- 
thography, vocal, subvocal, letter, syllable and 
word. 

2. Name the properties of a verb and define 
each one. 

3. Name the properties of a noun and define 
each one. 

4. Define the following: declension, conju- 
gation, passive verb, finite verb, and infinitive. 

5. Give the principal parts of the following : 
lay, lie (to recline), see, sit, set. 

6. Write the possessive plural of goose, city, 
lady, fisherman, child. 

7. What are parts of speech ? 

8. What is parsing? , 

9. Define what we call “ case.” 

10. Parse the following sentence: “Me what 
is substance teach, and shadow what.” 


HISTORY. 


1. Give the epochs into which United States 
history is divided. 

2. Give an outline of the aboriginal epoch, 
the colonial, the revolutionary, the constitutional. 

3. Give the date and place of the earliest set- 
tlements in the United States. (1) By the En- 
glish. (2) By the Spanish. (3) By the Dutch. 

4, Where was the first battle of the revolu- 
tion fought? Where the last battle ? 

5. When was Tennessee admitted into the 
Union? 

6. How long did the revolutionary war con- 
tinue? 

7. What was the cause of the French and 
Indian war? 

8. Give a history of the Puritans. 

9. By whom was Tennessee settled ? 





10. Give an account of the discovery of North 

America by Columbus. 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

1. How do you teach spelling? 

2. What means would you adopt to correct 
the habit of whispering in school ? 

3. What is the first work to be done on tak- 
ing a new class ? 

4. How do you teach mental arithmetic ? 

5. How would you secure the attention of 
your class ? 

6. What are the principal objects of recita- 
tion ? 

7. What is the advantage of reviewing ? 

8. What is the object of the study of arith- 
metic ? 

9. How do you call and dismiss classes? 

10. For what particular offense would you 
inflict corporal punishment ? 








PUBLISHER'S PEPARTMENT. 








OUR NEW BOOKS. 
— > nw fi Bate 
Language Lessons for Beginners. 


By Prof. John 8. Hart, L.L.D. A simple, practical and rational 
introduction to the study of Grammar. Price, 30 cents. A sam- 
ple copy of this book for examination will be sent to any teacher 
in the United States, without charge, on receipt of a ten cent 
stamp to pay postage, &c. 

English Grammar and Analysis. 
By Prof. John S. Hart, L.L.D. A book that will be hailed with 
delight by teachers who want an English Grammar that can be 
used with satisfaction, both to teacher and pupil. Price, 90 cents. 
Half price to teachers for examination. 

Three Thousand Practice Words. 
By Prof. J. Willis Westlake, A.M., State Normal School, Millers- 
ville, Pa., contains lists of Familiar Words often mis-spelled. 
Difficult Words, Homophonous Words, Words often Confounded, 
Rules for Spelling, &c. It is a book that every teacher wants. 


Handsomely bound in flexible cloth, crimson edges. Price, 50 
cents. Sent to teachers for examination on receipt of 35 cents. 


Constitution of the United States, 
By Prof. John 8. Hart, L.L.D. Just the book to place in the 
hands of every future voter. Should be taught in every school. 
Price, 60 cents. Half price to teachers for examination. 


Descriptive Circulars of the above sent to any address on appli- 
cation, accompanied by stamp to pay postage. 


Please address, 


Eldredge & Brother, 
No, 17 N, Seventh st., 
june It PHILADELPHIA. 
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